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Preface 


This report takes an overall look at the operation and impact 

of GO Transit since its inauguration. Its main purpose is to 
assemble much of the detailed data which has already been 
published in separate reports, and to present this in a concise 
and coherent format. Inthis respect, it differs from previous 
C-series reports, the purpose of which was primarily to 
document the riding trends that had emerged over short periods 
of time. 


This report makes no attempt to describe the physical 

characteristics of the GO Transit system. Readers who are 
unfamiliar with the system are advised to read the companion 
report 'GO Transit - A New Approach to Urban Transportation". 


Characteristics 
of G@ riders 


2.1 Introduction 


The actual riding patterns that have been observed since the 
start of the GO Transit service are recorded in part 3. It will 
be noticed that riding during weekday peak periods has followed 
a significantly different trend to that established by off-peak 
riderse Distinct and dissimilar riding patterns have also 
emerged for Saturdays and Sundays. 


In order to understand the reasons for these variations, it is 
necessary to know a little about the kinds of people who ride 
GO Transit, and how their characteristics tend to vary accord- 
ing to the time and day when they take their trip. This section 
looks at these people and presents some of the findings of 
various surveys that have been conducted among GO Transit 
riders: 


*% Peak trains are defined as being those trains which 
operate towards Toronto between 6:00 and 9:00 a.m., and 
away from Toronto between 4:00 and 7:00 p.m. All other 
trains are considered to operate during the off-peak. 


2.2 Purpose & frequency of trip & sex of rider 


Figure 1 shows how the total number of people taking trips 
during weekday peak and off-peak periods, and Saturdays and 
Sundays are classified according to the purpose for which their 
trip is made, These proportions will vary to some extent 
according to the season of the year; for instance, shopping be- 
comes much more significant on Saturdays and during off-peak 
times before Christmas. The data used here relates to early 
November conditions for weekdays, and mid-June for weekends. 


TRIP ‘WEEKDAYS 
PURPOSE peak off-peak 


FIGURE 1 ;: Trip purpose of peak, off-peak, Saturday 
and Sunday riders. 


The results are largely what one would expect. Worktrips 

are very dominant during peak periods, accounting for over 85% 
of alltrips. Work is also far the most important trip generator 
during off-peak periods (nearly 45% of alltrips), although 
activities such as school, university, shopping and entertain- 
ment become significant. On Saturdays, shopping is the domin- 
ant activity, accounting for nearly 30% of trips, with work and 
social trips also being important. On Sundays social trips are 


predominant (55% of all trips). 


For purposes of analysis, it is suggested that GO Transit riders 
can be divided into two broad categories according to the rea- 
sons for their trips. The first group comprises the "committed" 
trip-takers, These are people who are obligated to making a 
regular trip, either because of work, business, school or 
university. 


The second group contains what may be called the "discretional" 
trip takers. These are people whose trips are inspired by 
shopping, entertainment, social and recreational purposes. 

Such trips are usually generated at random intervals, and their 
timing is often flexible. For instance, a shopping trip does not 
usually need to be taken at a specific time or even ona specific 
day. Discretional trips are taken less frequently than committed 
trips. 


The table below shows how riders are split between committed 


and discretional during weekdays and weekends. 
WEEKDAYS SATURDAYS| SUNDAYS 
Peak Off-peak 
13% 
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Committed 


Discretional 


This explains the high percentage of regular trips that occur 
during weekday peak periods (92%) and off-peak periods (70%) 
compared with Saturdays (36%) and Sundays (25%). 


Bern Regular 2 or more weekdays per week or Sat./Sun. per month 
Occasional 1 weekday per week or Sat./Sun. per month 


[__] Infrequent 


All other trips (taken at random & infrequent intervals 


) 


FIGURE 2 : Trtp regulartty of peak, off-peak, 
Saturday and Sunday riders. 


Most of the peak riders are regular commuters and ride the 
trains every day, thus forming a stable "'base"' of GO Transit 
patrons. In contrast, the high percentage of discretional and 
infrequent trips that occur on weekends represent a less stable 
market and the people riding the trains on any one Saturday or 
Sunday may be very different from those who rode during the 
previous weekend. 


This hypothesis, although generalized, can be conveniently used 
to explain the riding patterns that have been observed. The 
actual riding trends that have emerged for peak, off-peak and 
weekend periods, tend to reflect the respective committed / 
discretional mix of the people associated with them. 


Figure 3 shows how the proportion of male and female riders 
varies by peak and off-peak periods, and weekends. 


wee HARARAA RK! 652 mate 
wee ARARAA NS 607 mate 


sounow WARM DODD] 55% tema 
SUNDAY AAR AR AA! 55% male 


FIGURE 3 : Sex of peak, off-peak, Saturday 
and Sunday riders. 


Females are only predominant on Saturdays, many of them 
being engaged on shopping trips. Males are particularly 
dominant during peak times and research has also shown that 
the proportion of males tends to increase as the length of trip 
increases. This is due partly to the generally lower incomes 
of women -- encouraging them to find local employment -- and 
also to the fact that some of the further communities (Oakville, 
Clarkson, Guildwood, Rouge Hill) are characterized by com- 
paratively affluent households, with fewer wives employed out- 


side the home. 
50%— [Y WOMEN AS % 
: OF ALL RIDERS 


40%-— 


2.3. Socio-economic characteristics 


Surveys which have been conducted among representative house- 
holds have allowed the characteristics of GO Transit riders to 
be compared with those of other people in the lakeshore 

corridor who take similar trips (by modes other than GO). 

With regard to occupation and sex, GO Transit users appear to 
be similar to those making similar trips by other modes. 
However, there is a definite indication that the incomes of GO 
Transit users tend to be higher than those of the total trip-taking 
members of the community. 


Figure 4 shows a higher 
all poKeopetice ® percentage of GO users in 
GO Transit trips the middle to high income 
range than is the case for 
the total trip-taking popu- 
lation. In the range above 
$14,500, GOusers are 
proportionally fewer than 
users of all modes, 
possibly due to the reluc- 
tance of high-income 

Ss washes executives to take public 


to to to to to $14.5 transit. 
$6.5 $85 $10.5 $12.5 $14.5 


Salary range ($ thousands ) 
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FIGURE 4 : Ineomes of GO Transtt and other trtp takers. 


* In-scope trips are defined as those trips whose 
origins and desinations are such that they could be 
taken on GO Transit. 


Riding trends 


3.1 Introduction 


This part is concerned with the actual number of trips that have 
been taken on GO Transit, as recorded by the tickets deposited 
by train riders. 


For purposes of analysis, the week has been divided into four 
mutually exclusive periods: weekday peak, weekday off-peak, 
Saturday and Sunday. Part 2 has shown that the characteristics 
of the people who ride the trains during these four periods tend 
to be dissimilar. These dissimilarities are reflected in the 
Significantly different riding trends which have emerged for 

the respective periods. Figure 5 allows these trends to be 
compared by reducing the riding figures to a common index. 
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FIGURE 5 : Index of riding during peak and off- 
peak pertods, Saturdays and Sundays. 


These riding trends are discussed separately below. Riding 
on public holidays and during special events such as the 
Canadian National Exhibition has been kept apart from the 
routine weekday and weekend trends, and is discussed in 
section 3.5. 


It should be noted at this stage that certain factors have tended 
to restrain the natural growth of GO Transit. The most 
Significant of these factors was the opening of the T.T.C. Bloor- 
Danforth subway extension during May, 1968. The impact of 
this development was immediately reflected by a significant 

loss of GO Transit patrons at some of the inner suburban 
stations; a loss which has not been recovered. Other less 
quantifiable restraints have been imposed by shortage of seating 
on peak trains, and lack of parking spaces in certain station 
lots. These restraints are discussed in part 5, 


3.2 Riding on weekdays 


Nearly 85% of all GO Transit trips are taken during weekdays. 


Figure 6 shows the range of weekday trips that were taken 
during every week from 


thevstart of the service 
until the end of 1968. (For 
each week, the top of the 
black line represents the 
_|{highest number of trips, 

| 


i — School winter holiday week 


ul i A sain i il 
- MN i 7 
"i and the bottom of the line 
denotes the lowest number 
of trips that were taken 
during that week). Trips 
to and from the Exhibition 
Park station for special 
events have been excluded. 
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FIGURE 6: Range of rtd- 
ing for each week stnce 


Maas the start of GO Transit 
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The initial growth of GO Transit riding was very rapid, rising 
from around 5,500 per weekday at the start of the service in 
May to 12,000 at the beginning of September, 1967. 


This high rate of growth was largely due to the improvements 
in service that were made during this period. For instance, 
when the number of trains running per day was sharply increased 
from 25 to 45 on June 26, weekday carryings increased nearly 
50% in just two weeks. Another factor contributing to the high 
growth rate was the newness of the service, particularly to 
eastern corridor residents who had had virtually no commuter 
rail facilities before GO. It took time for potential rail-users 
to become aware of the service and to change established com- 
muting patterns in order to make use of it. This continuing 
switch to rail by those people who decided to use it contributed 
to the high initial growth rate. 


After full weekday service was introduced in early September, 
1967, patronage continued to rise at a high rate, following 
almost a straight line trend until the middle of December. This 
continuing growth was boosted by a seasonal factor: commuter 
rail systems traditionally experience an uptrend from early 

fall to mid-winter. 


After falling-off slightly between Christmas and New Years, 
weekday carryings experienced heavy fluctuations during 
January, February and March due primarily to the variation 
of weather conditions. It was observed that a heavy snow 
storm could boost GO Transit carryings by up to 15% on week- 
days, whereas extreme cold, without snow, tended to deflate 
rail patronage (see section 5.2.1). 


Weekday riding began to drop after March, a trend in keeping 
with traditional seasonal patterns. This natural fall-off was 
boosted by another deflationary factor: the opening of the T.T.C. 
subway extensions on May 11, 1968. These extensions to the 
Bloor-Danforth line put rapid transit within access of many 
people who had previously used GO Transit, and carryings 
accordingly dropped at the affected stations. 


Riding continued to drop during the summer months, reaching 
a low around the beginning of August -- the peak vacation 
period. Thereafter, riding recommenced on the expected 
seasonal uptrend, falling-off slightly at the end of December. 


In summary, weekday riding during 1968 averaged 15,600, and 
ranged from a high of 18, 400 in November, to a low of 13, 400 

in August (excluding the school holiday week in March, when a 
high of 19,700 was experienced). 


During the working day, 

GO Transit has experienced 
the usual pattern of high 
loading during the peak 
commuting periods. Be-_ 
tween 70% and 75% of all 
weekday riders travel 
during the 6:00 to 9:00 a.m. 
and4:00 to.7200-psam, 
periods. Over half of 
these (or 40% of all riders) 
are carried on the eight 
most crowded trains. 
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As we have seen from 
figure 5, both peak and 
off-peak riding tend to 
exhibit distinct and 

FIGURE 7 dissimilar seasonal 

patterns during the year. 

Further indication of this is given in figure 7, which compares 
the daily pattern for February and July, 1968. In July, peak 
riding was less pronounced, while riding during the midday 
off-peak showed an increase over February. 
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Considering peak riding first, the winter months displayed the 
highest level of riding. This was thought to be caused by 
regular commuters switch- 


Weekday peak ing from automobile to 
rail on occasions when 
x1000 
snow and ice made driving 
hazardous. This was 
especially noticed during 
January, 1968 whena 
severe snow and ice storm 
made driving almost im- 
possible for two days, and 
unpleasant for another two. 
riding during the summer 
i} months. Regular commuters 
a ee eee ot, take vacations, particularly 


After March, peak riding 
experienced a steady de- 
crease, reaching a low in 
August. Certain seasonal 
factors tend to deflate peak 
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[_]- 1968 in July and August, and stu- 
I r ipsa bade dents are out of school. 
aS mS LL ea a In 1968, another factor 


contributing to this fall-off in peak riding was the Bloor-Danforth 
subway extension, which was opened in the middle of May. Thus 
1968 displayed a more extreme pattern than would normally be 
expected, 


Peak riding increased significantly during September, reflect- 
ing the end of the vacation season, and the commencement of 
the academic year. Riding appeared to reach a stable level 
during October, which was maintained in November and 
December. In spite of the loss of riders to the subway, peak 
riding during November and December 1968 was around 8% 
higher than during the same months in 1967. 


As we have seen in part 2, 
there is a much higher 
proportion of discretional 
trips associated with off- 
peak periods than there is 
during the work-trip dom- 
inated peak times. This 
type of trip tends to be 
discouraged by adverse 
conditions, and it is not 
surprising that off-peak 
riding is lowest during the 
cold winter months. Off- 
peak trips would have 
probably shown an increase 
during May, had it not been 
JAP MEER TINE JES! AGES 2 Nea D for the deflationary effect 
1967 [_]- 1968 of the subway extension. 
In spite of this, riding 
FIGURE 9 : Off-peak riding increased significantly in 
June and July. .This was 
thought to be due to an increase in discretionary trips (such as 
social and recreational) with the warmer weather. Also school 
children were on vacation and able to use the GO service (see 
section 3. 6). 


Weekday off-peak 


>. 
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Average no. of trips per weekday 
|— 


During August, off-peak riding fell slightly, due possibly to the 
large number of families on vacation, and September sawa 
further decrease as the schools recommenced. However, as 
Christmas approached, off-peak riding was boosted by the large 
number of shopping and entertainment trips associated with this 
season. Off-peak trips in December were significantly higher 
than during any other month during the year, 


The average number of off-peak trips during December 1968 
was similar to that recorded for December 1967, suggesting 
that any growth which had taken place during the year had been 
countered by the loss of riders to the extended subway system. 
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3.3 Riding at weekends 


= d The pattern established 

atur ay through the year of trips 

taken on Saturdays (figure 

10) resembles the weekday 

6 off-peak pattern except 
during the summer months 
when Saturday riding 

i suffered a significant fall- 
off contrasting with the 

2 boost that was experienced 

nae by off-peak riding. This 
drop was probably caused 

by the large number of 
J FMAM J J A S ON D | households who leave the 
[_]- 1968 Toronto area and head for 
the ''cottage country" 


FIGURE 1 : Saturday riding during summer weekends. 
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Saturday riding was also significantly affected by the subway 
extensions in May, 1968 and the subsequent loss of riders 
probably caused a more severe seasonal decline than would 
normally have been experienced. 


During September and October, Saturday riding recovered to 
the level experienced during the winter months. Due to the 
large number of shopping and associated trips prior to 
Christmas, riding in November showed a substantial increase 
and established the highest monthly average for the year in 
both 1967, and 1968. (The November average excludes the 
Saturday of the Santa Claus Parade, which is described separ- 
ately in section 3.5). 


High carryings were maintained during the Saturdays before 
Christmas in December, but the average was reduced some- 
what by a decrease in riding on the Saturday after Christmas. 


Comparing the second half of 1968 with the same period in 1967, 
little natural growth appears to have occurred for Saturday 
trips. Closer analysis shows that an average growth of around 
10% has occurred at the outer stations, but this has been offset 
in the totals by riders switching to the subway at the inner 
stations, 
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It is doubtful whether any 
Sunday significance can be attached 


| to the pattern established 


by Sunday riders. The 
Fo IM: VA. (Mae 1. os ON D 


x1000 


discretionary component 

of Sunday trips is very 

high, and the lack of 
commitment and infrequent 
use of the service by such 
trip takers can cause ran- 
dom variations in Sunday 
riding without any particular 
[ale 28 explanation. 
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FIGURE 11 : Sunday riding Analysis of periods before 
and after the opening of the 
subway extensions showed a significant loss of patronage at the 
inner stations. However, growth at the other stations was 
sufficient to compensate for this loss, and patronage during 
July, August and September, 1968 was similar to that a year 
earlier, when the weekend service had just commenced. 


Sunday riding appeared to be boosted in October and November, 
both in 1967 and 1968. The reason for this is not certain, es- 
pecially as this boost was not maintained during December, 
when one might have expected an increase in social trips. 
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3.4 Origins & destinations 


With the exception of a few peak trains, GO Transit trains run 
through Union Station, allowing direct connection to be made 
between suburban communities east and west of Toronto. Very 
few people, however, make use of this facility. Less than 2% 
of weekday riders travel between corridors. On average, 
around 95% of all weekday trips either start or finish at Toronto 
Union, demonstrating that most GO Transit riders are strongly 
oriented to the Central Business District. (The remaining 3% 
travel within the eastern or western corridor). 


At weekends, a higher proportion of riders travel between 
suburban stations -- typically 10% on Saturdays and 20% on 
Sundays -- reflecting the emphasis placed on inter-suburban 
trips for social and recreational purposes. 


There is potential for developing traffic to suburban stations, 
as employment opportunities exist and are growing rapidly in 
some of the localities served by GO Transit. The main deter- 
ent to suburban-oriented commuters at present is lack of 
suitable transportation from the station to the work place. 


As we have seen, most weekday trips are taken by people who 
live in the suburban lakeshore communities, and who work, 
shop, or entertain themselves in the downtown area. To get 

to their nearest GO station, people either drive their cars and 
park them, walk, or get someone else to drop them off. Driving 
and parking is the most popular mode of access, as the table 
below shows, and the provision of free parking lots at most of 
the GO Transit stations has been an important factor in attract- 
ing patronage. 


How people travelled from thetr homes to their 
nearest GO statton....- 


43% drove their ear and parked there 
23% were dropped off 
22% walked 
5% rode wtth others who parked there 
4% used T.T.C. service (at inner 
stattons only) 


(From the November 1, 1967 On-tratn Survey) 
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To get to their downtown destination from Union Station, 60% 
walked, and the remainder took the subway. 


Figure 12 shows the relative importance of each suburban station 
asatrip generator, and compares the percentage change from 
December, 1967 to December, 1968. 


Average weekday exits 
nn 
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December, 1967 ea December , 1968 


FIGURE 12 : Weekday extts at suburban stations 


Most of the outer suburban stations have experienced significant 
growth. This is partly due to residential development and also 
due to people relocating to communities served by GO Transit. 
These points are discussed further in part 4. 


The inner stations have been affected by the extensions of the 
Bloor-Danforth subway, and significant decreases occurred at 
Mimico, Scarborough and Eglinton. 
West of Oakville, the stations of Bronte, Burlington and 
Hamilton are served by two trains in each peak period. Typical 
recent weekday exiting figures for these stations are: 

Bronte; 30 


Burlington: 60 


Hamilton: 35 
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Through 1968, Hamilton displayed negligible growth, while 
Burlington and Bronte both increased by around 20%, A 
significant number of Bronte and Burlington residents drive to 
Oakville station in order to utilize the full GO Transit service. 


For the whole GO Transit system average weekday riding in 
December, 1968 was 4% higher than during December, 1967. 


3.5 Special events 


At certain times in the year, special events occur which sub- 
stantially boost GO Transit riding above the normal level. The 
most important of such events is the annual Canadian National 
Exhibition (C.N.E.). In 1967 and 1968, GO Transit operated 
special services to the old Dufferin Street stop near the west 
end of the Exhibition Park. 


In 1967, the exhibition 
took place over a 15 day 
period from Friday, August 
18 to Monday, September 4 
excluding Sundays, when 
the grounds were closed. 
14 trains per day carried 
around 66,000 people to 
the exhibition over this 
period, making a total of 
130,100 trips. (Most of 
them used GO Transit to 
get both to and from the 
exhibition, making two 
trips). Around 30% of 
these riders were children. 


No. of exits at Exhibition stop 


tS MTWT FSa¢SMTWT FS, 


— 1967 [_] — 1968 


Note: In 1967, the exhibition opened on a Friday and was 
closed on Sundays : 


In total, GO Transit carried 
2.2% of the 3,017, 000 


SM 
Labour 
Day 


FIGURE 13 : Extte at Exhtbitton 
station during the C.N.E. 


people who visited the C.N.E. 
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In 1968, the exhibition took place over a 19 day period, com- 
mencing on Thursday, August 15, and remaining open, including 
Sundays, until Monday, September 2. GO Transit offered a much 
improved level of service over the previous year, with 32 trains 
stopping on weekdays, 26 on Sundays, and 57 trains maintaining 
half-hourly headways on Saturdays and Labour Day. Asa result, 
the total number of trips increased 75% to 227, 400, and GO 
Transit's share of the total trip market increased from 2.2% to 
3.5%. 


~ While the GO Trains were handling the many thousands of riders 
who used the old Dufferin Street stop during the 1968 C.N.E., 
work was proceeding on the construction of a new station 
situated just north of the Coliseum building. The new station, 
called Exhibition, was completed during November and since 
then special service has been provided to all the major events 
which have taken place in the grounds. 


The old Dufferin Street stop (left) and the new Fu- 
hibitton statton under constructton 


The first event served by the new station was aC.F.L. football 
game at the nearby C.N.E. stadium on November 9. The 
carryings on that day and during subsequent events to which 

GO Transit provided service are listed below: 
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Date Event Tota. tripe 
Nov.9 C. Enis ye GGe bal. 2,800 
Nov FOOtD aL. ela nora is 8,400 
Nov..1l5 to.23 Royal Winter Fair 10,800 
Nov.30 Grey Cup 5,400 


Nov.24 to Dec.23 Christmas Fairyland 12,000 


TOTAL 39,400 


Certain other annual events occur which boost GO Transit riding 
above the ordinary. The Santa Claus Parade, which takes place 
on the third Saturday in November, attracts a large number of 
people to the downtown area, and carryings on the GO trains 
have been substantially higher than usual. Total carryings on 
the day of the parade were 11,600 in 1967 and 10, 800 in 1968, 
the decrease being probably due to the subway extensions. 


The schools! winter holiday week, which usually takes place the 
third week of March, boosted riding by around 3000 trips per 
day in 1968. 
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3.6 Children on GO Transit 


Children under 4 ft. 8 ins. -- corresponding to an age of around 
12 years -- can ride between any two stations on the GO Transit 
system for a fixed fare of 
_ 25¢. As figure 14 shows, 
Children the number of children who 
use the service during week- 
Ai ideas days varies appreciably by 
time of year. (The chart 
excludes special events at 
pullgrenin Exhibition Park and the 
March school holiday week). 
During school time, the 
majority of children travel 
in large parties, suggesting 
organized school trips. 
These trips reach a peak 
in June. Inthe summer 
vacation months, the num- 
ber of kids who travel in 
large parties drops toa 
very low level, but many 
trips are taken by children 
FIGURE 14 : Children riders _ travelling with their parents 
or in small groups. 
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During the 1968 Canadian National Exhibition, the number of 
children's trips soared to between 4,000 and 5,000 per weekday. 
Altogether, over 60,000 trips were taken to and from the Ex- 
hibition by children during its 19 day period. 


Excluding special events, children accounted for an average of 
400 trips per weekday during 1968, or 2 1/2% of all weekday trips. 
At weekends, children are out of school and their parents are 
often free to travel with them. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the proportion of children riding GO trains on Saturdays and 
Sundays is much higher than during the week, In 1968, children's 
trips averaged 450 on Saturdays and 280 on Sundays and account- 
ed for 8 1/2% and 10 1/2% of all trips respectively. 
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Impact 


4.1 ~—_—_ Introduction 


Previous sections have examined the characteristics of the GO 
Transit system in isolation. This section looks at the service 
in relation to the communities it serves, and attempts to assess 
the impact that it has had on aspects such as other modes of 
transportation, and economic development. 


4.2 Choice of mode 


Before the introduction of GO Transit, there was a limited rail 
service between Hamilton and Toronto consisting of two trains 
in each peak period. Around 5% of all trips made between the 
western lakeshore communities and central Toronto were by 
rail. Inthe east, there was virtually no commuter rail service 
and use of the mode for trips to central Toronto was negligible. 
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After GO Transit had been in operation 
for a few months, a significant number 
of trip takers both east and west of 
Toronto had switched to rail. The in- 
set shows the modal split of all trips 
taken to central Toronto from the com- 
munities served by GO Transit (from a 
household survey conducted in late 1967, 
several months after the start of the GO 
service). 


Western — Eastern 
corridor corrid 


The same survey revealed that GO 

Transit's market penetration tended to 

increase as the distance from central 

Modal split Toronto increased. Figure 15 demon- 
(December, 1767] strates this feature. 
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FIGURE 15 : Modal chotee by catchment area 


The modal choice of trip takers in the eastern communities re- 
flects the availability of T.T.C. service to many of the areas 
served by GO Transit. Inthe west, there is a higher percentage 
of automobile trips due to the existence of superior highway 
facilities. 


In the outer communities such as Clarkson and Pickering, GO 
Transit has managed to attract over 35% of all trips to central 
Toronto. (It should be noted that the modal split charts are 
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based on conditions prior to the extension of the Bloor/Danforth 
subway. GO Transit's market share will have decreased since 
then at Scarborough, Eglinton, Mimico and Long Branch sta- 


tions). 


If one considers the locations of the origins and destinations of 
trip takers with regard to GO Transit station sites, then one 


Variation of GO 
Transit market 

share with con- 
venience of ac- 
cess to stations 


Distance from Union Station 


Distance from 
suburban station 


can conclude that certain 
groups of people are par- 
ticularly susceptible to using 
commuter rail. Surveys 
have shown that, for the 
whole system, two thirds of 
all people who live within 
walking distance from a 
suburban GO station and who 
work within a short walk 
from Union Station actually 
make use of GO Transit for 
their trip. Thus residential 


development taking place near stations is likely to yield a high 


proportion of GO users. 


As the inset shows, the GO Transit 


market share decreases as the accessibility of home and/or 
work to the relevant GO station decreases. 


Participants in the fall, 1967 household survey who did not use 
GO Transit for their trips were asked why not. By far the most 
important single reason was inconvenient accessibility to sta- 
tions (40% response), followed by ''cost too high" (17%), ‘need 
car for work"! (14%), "train takes too long" (12%) and ''prefer 


car'' (9%). 


In summary, then, among the trip-takers who are free to choose 
their mode of transportation, the major factors determining 
whether or not they use GO Transit would appear to be: 


1) Convenience of access of trip origin and destination to GO 


Transit stations. 


2) Availability and characteristics (cost, frequency, convenience, 
speed) of alternative transportation. 


3) Attitudes to various transportation modes, i.e., some people 
just "'prefer'' cars, or dislike public transportation. 
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4.3 Impact of GO Transit on other modes of 
transportation 


Around 8,000 people ride GO Transit on a typical weekday. Up 
to 1,000 of these were using rail (in the western corridor) prior 
to GO, leaving a significant number of people who have switched 
from other modes. The table below, based on the November 
1967 on-train survey and, therefore, pertaining to conditions 
prior to the subway extensions, shows the modes used by GO 
Transit riders before the service was introduced. Previous 
rail users, and people who didn't need to make a trip prior to 
GO (i.e. recently located along lakeshore) have been excluded. 


Previous mode GO Transit trips* 
aga 


Auto 7,250 
TTC. 3,400 
Gray Coach 1,700 


Other 200 2 
Total 12,550 100 


Clearly, by far the majority of new rail users had previously 
driven, or had been passengers in automobiles. The practical 
implications of this are discussed below. 


* A trip is defined as a one-way journey between origin 
and destination. Most GO Transit riders therefore make 
two trips during the day. 
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4.3.1 Impact on roads 


In the west, the Queen Elizabeth Way is clearly the dominant 
highway linking the lakeshore communities with central Toronto. 
Counts taken on this highway during late April, 1968 revealed 
that approximately 4,700 vehicles crossed the Etobicoke Creek 
westbound during the peak hour (5:00 to 6:00 p.m.). Figure 16 
shows the location of the counting station. 


exememamas Controiied access highways 
Other major roads & highways 
Subway 


Metropolitan 
Toronto 


+S 
GO Transit 


FIGURE 16 : The heavy arrows show the dtreettons and 
loeattons of the traffie counts referred to tn thts 
secetton., 


It was estimated that, had GO Transit not been operating, around 
450 additional vehicles would have been travelling westbound 
along the Q.E. W. between 5:00 and 6:00 p.m. This would have 
represented an increase over the measured volume of around 9% 
and would have boosted the peak hourly volume close to the 
theoretical maximum of 5, 300 vehicles per hour. 


1 f 


The Q.E.W., at the section measured, has experienced an 
annual growth rate of around 6% over the last few years. This 
Suggests that GO Transit may have delayed the point at which 


the capacity of the highway will be reached by between one and 
two years. 


In the east, it was estimated that the volume of westbound 
traffic travelling along Danforth Avenue, St. Clair Avenue East 
and Kingston Road just west of the intersection of these roads 
with Kennedy Road during the peak morning hour would have 
been increased by at least 750 vehicles had GO not been oper- 
ating (see Figure 16). This would represent a 17% increase 

on the combined volumes along these roads. It was not possible 
to estimate the increase that would have occurred on any one of 
these roads, but clearly GO Transit has significantly reduced 
peak volumes. 


An eastbound GO train approaches Toronto atongstde 
treffie on the Gardiner Expressway. 
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4.3.2 Impact on other public transportation 


The introduction of GO Transit provided an alternative form of 
public transportation to many people who were using Toronto 
Transit Commission or Gray Coach service. Although it was 
not the purpose of GO Transit to directly compete with these 
facilities, it was inevitable that a certain number of people 
would find that the new commuter rail service offered advan- 
tages over their alternative mode of public transportation. 


The Toronto Transit Commission operates extensive subway, 
streetcar and bus service throughout Metropolitan Toronto (see 
figure 15). The impact of the introduction of GO Transit on the 
T.T.C. was twofold: the T.T.C. lost some patrons due to 
people switching to GO as their principal mode of transportation, 
but gained many new trips due to people using the T.T.C. to 

get to and from the GO system. These gains, which mainly 
comprised transfers from GO to the subway at Union Station, 
significantly outweighed the losses and, even after the subway 
extensions had been completed, it was estimated that the T.T.C. 
had an effective net gain of around 3, 400 daily trips due to the 
existence of GO Transit (October '68 conditions). In other 
words, if GO were to stop operating altogether, the T.T.C. 
would lose 3, 400 daily trips in total. 


While it seems as though the T. T.C. has actually benefited 
from the introduction of GO Transit, the opposite is true for 
Gray Coach lines. A wholly owned subsidiary of the T.T.C., 
Gray Coach operates inter-urban bus service to many parts of 
Ontario. Two of its routes, between Toronto and Hamilton, 
and Toronto and Oshawa, parallel much of the GO Transit 
route. Service on both these routes varies from hourly during 
off-peak periods to every fifteen minutes during peak times. 
GO Transit offers a significant time advantage along all these 
routes and, at the time of its introduction, return fares were 
comparable for both systems. Fare increases by Gray Coach 
which came into effect in late June, 1968, gave GO Transit a 
slight price advantage. 


The chart below suggests that the introduction of GO Transit 
has inhibited riding on these two routes. 
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FIGURE 17 : Monthly carryings on the Gray 
Coach Toronto-Oshawa and Toronto-Hamtlton 
bus routes. 
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4.4 Impact on people & their community 


The introduction of any transportation system capable of carry- 
ing large numbers of people is bound to have an influence on 
the characteristics and economic development of the communi- 
ties it serves. The problem is to establish a direct causal 
relationship between, in this case, GO Transit and develop- 
ments which have taken place subsequent to its inauguration. 
Research is presently being undertaken by the University of 
Waterloo to determine the impact of GO Transit on land use, 
cost of land and other related topics. Pending the completion 
of this comprehensive study, the sections below present some 
interim findings. 


4.4.1 GO creates its own submarket 


The initial patronage of GO Transit was drawn from people who 
had previously used other modes of transportation (with the ex- 
ception of the 1,000 or so western corridor trip takers who had 
used the limited C.N.R. peak rail service). However, in 
addition to securing a share of this existing travel market, it 
is evident that GO Transit has also created a new trip market. 
Its very presence has been instrumental in attracting some 
people to locate within the communities it serves in order to 
make use of the service. These people might not otherwise 
have located in these areas. 


As evidence of this, a survey conducted among GO Transit 
riders approximately 6 months after the inauguration of the ser- 
vice revealed that GO Transit had influenced the choice of 
location of 65% of the riders who had occupied their current 
homes for two years or less, i.e., these people had relocated 
since the announcement of the GO Transit project. Among those 
who had relocated within the six months prior to the survey, 
more than two thirds indicated that their choice of location was 
influenced by GO Transit. It is not surprising then that GO 
Transit users tended to have occupied their present addresses 

a significantly shorter period than the total community. 
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All house- 
holds in GO 
catchmentst 


Length of occupation GO Transit 
of present address riders* 


Up to 6 months 

Between 6 months € 1 year 
Between 1 year & 3 years 
Over 3 years 


* On-train Survey, November, 1967 
+ Fall Household Survey, November & December, 1967 
& January, 1968 


The influence on location exerted by GO Transit was more 
marked in the newer residential areas further out from Toronto: 
Guildwood, Rouge Hill and Pickering (Bay Ridges) in the east, 
and Port Credit, Clarkson and Oakville in the west. The influx 
of these new rail oriented residents has provided a spur to 
residential development in these areas. 


4.4.2 Residential development 


There is evidence that significant residential development has 
taken place in the vicinity of many GO stations. How much of 
the development can be directly attributed to GO Transit will be 
determined by the research project which is presently underway. 
Meanwhile, it is of interest to cite some examples, without 
claiming any proven causal relationship with the commuter rail 
service. 


The most striking example of recent residential development 
has occurred in Port Credit. Since the GO Transit service was 
introduced, 600 apartment units have been completed, and a 
further 800 are planned or under construction. All these apart- 
ment buildings are within easy walking distance from the GO 
station. 


At Clarkson, extensive low density housing development is taking 
place within convenient access to the station, while at Oakville, 
comprehensive redevelopment plans have been proposed by the 
Oakville Planning Board for the area surrounding the GO station. 
These plans make frequent reference to the commuter rail facility. 
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In the eastern corridor, there has been significant high-rise 
development within the vicinity of the Eglinton GO station, and 
plans for a high-rise apartment hotel located near the station 
have recently been announced. At Guildwood, development of 
both high and low density housing has been taking place, anda 
high-rise apartment building has been constructed within a 
short walk of the station. 


The undeveloped area around the Rouge Hill station is providing 
opportunities for extensive low density housing. At Pickering, 
a shortage of serviced lots has limited residential development. 
The potential demand for housing in this area is nonetheless 
significant. 
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One would expect that the amenities provided by the commuter 
rail service would be reflected in increased property values in 
the relevant areas. Real estate dealers along the lakeshore are 
of the opinion that this has indeed been the case. Whether these 
increases in costs have been significantly higher than the sharp 
increases that have been experienced all over Metropolitan 
Toronto in recent years is another aspect which is presently 
being examined. 


Even without definitive proof, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the introduction of GO Transit has been a factor in attract- 
ing new residents to the communities it serves, and this influx 
has encouraged residential developments in areas where they 


may not have otherwise taken place. 
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ment near GO stat- 
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Restraints & 
attractions 


5 Internal factors 


Certain factors pertaining to the GO Transit system itself, and, 
therefore, theoretically controllable, have tended to restrict the 
use of the service. Probably the most significant restraint arose 
as a result of insufficient capacity at some of the suburban sta- 
tion parking lots. 


5.1.1 Car lots 


From the very start of the service, free parking lots were pro- 
vided at Pickering, Rouge Hill, Guildwood, Eglinton, Scarborough, 
Long Branch, Port Credit, Clarkson and Oakville stations. 


Aerial view of Port Credit station (top left) and 
parking lot. Building in middle left is the old 
C.N. etatton. 


These lots offered a total of 

Car lots 1,750 parking spaces for GO 

30 Car lots Transit patrons. It soon be- 
came apparent that much of the 
rapid acceptance of the commuter 
rail service was attributable to 
these free parking facilities. The 
November 1, 1967 on-train sur- 
vey revealed that over 40% of 
riders parked their cars at the 
stations and, by this time, several 
of the lots were full to capacity 
and many patrons had to park on 
——— Eastern stations nearby streets or plots of waste 
coseeneee ... Western stations lan d : 
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An extensive program of enlarging the most utilized lots was 
completed during late November and early December, 1967 and 
by the end of the year, 2900 spaces were available. 


Even these extensions proved insufficient to cope with demands 
during the winter of 1968. Crowding at the inner stations was 
eased in May, when many former GO patrons switched to the 
extended subway system, but several of the outer stations re- 
main unable to cope with the demand for parking facilities. The 
inability of these lots to provide parking for all those who wish to 
use the service is clearly a restraining factor on future growth 
and plans for further extensions are in an advanced stage. 
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ko bs Shortage of seats 


Since the start of the service, 
there has been a shortage of 
Standees seats on the most popular peak 
trains, making it necessary for 
some riders to stand. The num- 
ber of standees increased as peak 
patronage increased, reaching a 
peak in the winter of 1968. The 
subway extensions in May, 1968 
relieved much of the crowding 
on the peak eastern corridor 
trains, while the 14 new cars 
which began to enter service 
during November, 1968 allowed 
consists of up to 10 cars (940 

Eastern stations seats) to be introduced. Thus, 

parts aN by the end of 1968, the number 
of people who were required to stand was probably too small to 
be considered as a factor significantly inhibiting patronage. 
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5.1.3 Train performance 


An important requirement of a commuter rail service is that it 
should maintain its advertised schedule. If frequent delays 
should occur, these are likely to inhibit use of the service. 


In the case of GO Transit, 94% of all trains operating during 
1968 were ontime. For the 6% of trains which were delayed, 
over 40% of the delays were under 10 minutes. 


f The inset shows that the 
Train delays number of trains delayed 
varied appreciably by 
Concelled month. Delays occurred 
in January and March dur- 
Delayed ove| ing periods of snow and ice. 
2omns. | During August, the extra 
stops made at the Exhibition 
"t2| Station by many of the trains 
phe caused delays, many of 
which were under 10 min- 
utes. Delays during 
September, November and 
"lessthon | December were caused by 
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1968 equipment. Also, a snow 


storm towards the end of 
December contributed to the high proportion of delayed trains. 


While riders are inclined to excuse delays which occur due to 
bad weather -- much worse delays would probably be experienced 
on other modes of transportation -- they are not so willing to 
suffer those caused by equipment breakdowns. GO Transit was 
unfortunate in experiencing a number of technical problems with 
its equipment and the delays thus caused may have discouraged 
some trip-takers from using the service. 


5.2 External factors 


Apart from special events such as the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, (which has been described elsewhere), the two external 
factors which have most affected GO Transit patronage have 
been the weather (spasmodic effect) and the T.T.C. subway 
extensions (constant effect). 
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ra a | The weather 


During the winter months of 1968, carryings on GO Transit 
fluctuated appreciably from day to day. Figure 18 shows exits 
for each weekday during the winter quarter, and also records 
some of the more extreme weather conditions that were ex- 
perienced. 


2. The weather 
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FIGURE 18 : The influence of the weather 
on GO Transtt rtding during winter, 1968 


Fridays are identified by large dots, as this day has emerged as 
being the day of heaviest patronage during the working week, 

and hence peaks occurring on Fridays may be due to this, rather 
than to an external factor such as the weather. 


From observing the relationship between the weather and rail 
carryings, the following general conclusions can be drawn: 


Condittons that adversely affect other modes 
of transportatton, such as snow, tee and fog, 
tend to boost GO Transtt carrytngs. 


These boosts are usually short-term and 
patronage falls agatn when condtttons return 
to normal. 
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The ttming of the commencement of snow fall 
affects the tmpact that itt has on ratl carry- 
tngs. For instance, tf conditions are bad 

early tn the morning, the car driver may dec- 
tde to switch to rail for his trip. However, 

tf the severity of condittons does not become 
apparent until later in the day, the ear driver 
ts already committed to driving home, and only 
extremes are likely to cause him to abandon 

hts vehicle and take to ratl. 


Cold weather without other factors such as 
snow tends to reduce ratl riding. Thts ts 
probably caused by some car drivers 

who decide to drive all the way 

to work, rather than leave 
the warmth of thetr cars 
to transfer at a GO 
station. 
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TAS T.T.C. subway extensions 


The extensions to the T.T.C. Bloor-Danforth subway line were 
opened on Saturday, May 11, 1968. These extensions -- which 
added roughly three miles of track to each end of the existing 
line, and involved the construction of nine new stations -- made 
rapid transit available to many people residing in the inner GO 
Transit catchment areas. The maps below show the interaction 
of T:..T..C. and GO Transit in these areas. 


ae GO Transit catchment 
‘ive area boundary # 


sovcccoe oe Subway extension 


Relevant bus routes 
—— GO Transit 


MAP 1: T.1.C. and GO Transit facilities within the 
tnner eastern Lakeshore communittes. 


The T.T.C. bus and subway service extends extensively into 

the areas around the Scarborough and Eglinton stations. Car 
lots are provided at the Warden and Victoria Park stations at 
a cost of 50¢ a day. 


% The GO Transit catchment boundary contains the areas 
within which the majority of GO riders reside. 


The new subway stations on the western extension are geograph- 
ically further away from the GO Transit line than is the case in 
the east. The Mimico area is served by buses which feed the 
Islington and Royal York stations, but the service is not as 
comprehensive as that provided in the Scarborough area. 
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MAP 2 : 7.7.C. and GO Transit factlittes within the 
inner western lakeshore communities. 


Long Branch and its surrounding area is really outside conven- 
ient direct access to the subway. It is unlikely that many of 
the people who live within reasonable access to the GO station 
would find it advantageous to switch to the T.T.C. However, 
people living further to the north might be attracted to the sub- 
way. 


With regard to cost, a return trip on the subway costs 50¢, 
with an additional 50¢ required if the rider parks at one of the 
station lots, or an additional 30¢ if he uses T.T.C. bus or 
streetcar to get to the subway. A return GO Transit trip be- 
tween Union Station and any of the inner stations considered 


% , : Fs ; 
costs 84¢ (multiple ride ticket rate), with an additional 50¢ if 
it is necessary to transfer to the subway downtown. Parking 
at GO stations is free. 


Figure 19 shows how the 
Subway impact opening of the extensions 
decreased GO Transit 
patronage. The decreases 
reflect the convenience of 
access of the individual 
station catchments to the 
new subway stations except 
at Danforth, where exten- 
sive T.T.C. service had 
been available before the 
extensions. It was antici- 
pated that the new subway 
station at Main Street, just 
north of the GO Transit Dan- 
$ COUMADIN IR APRS MOT wa lS Oa Oo forth station, might attract 

is ne additional GO patrons be- 
cause of the convenience of 
transferring to the midtown 
subway. However, this 
does not appear to have happened. The table below summarizes 
the estimated reduction that has occurred at the four most 
affected GO stations as a result of the extensions (based on 
weekday carryings). 
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FIGURE 19 : Impact of the sub- 
way extenstons on GO patronage 


Scarborough Mimico Eglinton Long Branch 
Distance (by road) from 
subway station Lom 2.3m 4m 5.5m 
Degree of T.T.C. subway 
feeder bus service within 
station catchment Extensive Fair Fair Poor 
Estimated % decrease as 
result of subway exten- 
sion 37% 35% 30% 15% 


Clearly, the existence of a parallel rapid transit system will 
significantly inhibit riding on a GO Transit type of service, even 
if the two facilities are several miles apart. This factor must 
be taken into account in future transportation planning in order 
to optimize the utilization of individual public transportation 
systems. 


*# $1.00 from July 1, 1969. 
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Financial 
results 


When the Ontario Government accepted the GO Transit project 
in 1965, it was fully aware that the operation of the service 
would incur an estimated deficit of some $2 million a year. 
During the year ending December 31, 1968, the actual net oper- 
ating deficit was $2,599,000. The table below summarizes the 
major costs and revenues relating to this 12 month period. 


$ 
Train operations 3,205,000 
Station expenses 1,059,000 
Maintenance of way 592,000 
Overheads 368,000 


GROSS OPERATING COST $5,222,000 
LESS NET REVENUE $2,623,000 


NET OPERATING DEFICIT $2,599,000 
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A total of 4,669,000 trips were taken on GO Transit during 1968. 
On a per-trip basis, we have 


Gross operating cost per trip : $1.12 
Net revenue per trip : 0 6 
Net operating deficit per trip : Bes. 


The average rider, therefore, paid half of the actual costs in- 
curred in transporting him. 


The capital cost to the government of implementing the lakeshore 
service into operation is summarized below: 


GO Transit share of track and 
signal construction 8,000,000 


Locomotives, self-propelled cars 


and coaches# 1a, 500 5.000 
Station and parking lot con- 

struction 4,600,000 
LOTAL CAP LTAL. COST 24,100,000 


* Includes 14 additional coaches brought into 
service during October and November, 1968. 
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The future 


7.1 Expansion of Lakeshore service 


As previous sections have shown, GO Transit has been enthus- 
iastically received by residents of the lakeshore communities. 
This immediate public acceptance has stimulated demands for 
the early expansion of GO Transit to other areas, and has led 
the government to make an assessment of the present system 
and of the possibilities for future expansion. 


The initial consideration was the extension of the lakeshore 
service. It was estimated that track and signal construction 
costing approximately $12 million would be needed in order to 
extend full service between Pickering, the present eastern 
‘terminus, and Oshawa. A further investment of some $2 
million would be required for the construction of station 
facilities and additional trains. 


In the west, C.N.R. estimated that a capital expenditure of 
around $30 million would be required for tracks, bridges and 
signals between Burlington and Hamilton in order for full ser- 
vice to be introduced west of Oakville. Additional expenditure 
on rolling stock and station facilities would be required, and 
operating costs would be increased significantly. 


An alternative to extension of the rail system which would not 
require large capital investment could be provided by a shuttle 
bus service between Oakville and Hamilton, and Pickering and 
Oshawa. The feasibility of operating such a system is presently 
being examined. 
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7.2 Expansion along other rail lines 


The Metropolitan Toronto and Region Transportation Study, in 
an initial study into the feasibility of establishing a commuter 
rail operation, examined the rail lines that existed in the 
Toronto region, and their suitability for various levels of tran- 
sit service. This study has been up-dated with the assistance 
of the railway companies and the cost of introducing lakeshore- 
type commuter service along the feasible alternative lines has 
been estimated. The potential patronage on each of these lines 
has been assessed using data derived from experience with the 
lakeshore line. Figure 20 shows the relevant cost and patron- 
age estimates for the lines considered. (Costs are not shown 
for the Stouffville and Malvern lines as it was considered that 
full service would not be justified by the low projected patron- 
age). The Newmarket via Richmond Hill line considers the 
possibility of linking the C.N. Newmarket and Bala subdivisions 
by constructing approximately 5 miles of new track. 
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FIGURE 20 : Esttmated costs and patronage for extending 
commuter ratl service along existing ratl lines. 
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Also considered was the possibility of introducing a limited 
service of three trains in each peak period, if these could be 
accommodated without substantial capital expenditure. A 
summary of the estimated costs and patronage is shown below: 


Capital 
cost 


Annual 
operating 
deficit 


Newmarket via 


Richmond Hill $210,000 
Richmond Hill $1:30-000 
Streetsville 51707, 000 
Stouffville $340,000 


It should be noted that C.N.R. did not consider that even a 
limited service could be introduced on the Georgetown and New- 
market lines without substantial expenditure on right-of-way. 


7.3 Planning for the future 


The previous section has revealed the high cost of implementing 
commuter rail service along existing rail lines. Also, exper- 
ience has shown that the use of existing railway company owned 
rights-of-way has certain disadvantages. The government 
would be required to invest a large amount of capital in improving 
right-of-way which would continue to be wholly owned by the 
railway company. All decisions regarding scheduling of trains 
would have to be approved by the railways and fit in with their 
other traffic. Also, opportunities for subsequent increase in 
the level of service might be restricted or might necessitate 
substantial additional government investment. 


The Ontario Government, while accepting the need for a 
balanced transportation system, and while each of the suggested 
routes of expansion of commuter rail service remain under 
consideration as possible solutions, cannot accept a program 
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of such extremely high initial and continuing cost without first 
examining alternative routes and modes. An intensive study is 
presently being carried out to consider these alternatives. 


Possibilities presently being examined range from conventional 
modes such as express bus to experimental systems such as 
tracked hovercraft vehicles. Attention is being given to the 
possible use of highway right-of-way for mass public trans- 
portation systems, and to the development of a service corridor, 
incorporating hydro, sewers, communications, road, and 
transit facilities. 


TORONTO 


T.T.C. subway 


aol 
mmm €X/StING 0123 4 miles 


ecccceccecce future 


FIGURE 21 : The possible utilization of hydro and 
future highway rights-of-way for transtt facilittes 


The map above illustrates the possible use that could be made of 
highway rights-of-way. Future highways 407 and 404 (Don Val- 
ley Parkway extension) could incorporate facilities for transit 
operations, and any enlargement of existing Highway 400 would 
provide part of a third route. There is in existence a Hydro 
right-of-way just north of Finch Avenue which could be used in 
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conjunction with one, or a combination of the above highway 
routes to link the transit system with the planned T.T.C. 
Yonge Street subway extension. Ultimately, the system could 
be routed direct to the downtown area via a Highway 400 ex- 
tension and /or through the Don Valley. 


Such a system could initially comprise express buses operating 
along exclusive paved bus ways. Ata later date, a more 
sophisticated high density system could utilize these rights-of- 
way. 


To conclude this report, and to set the scene for future pro- 
vincial government participation in transportation planning, it 
is appropriate to quote the Prime Minister of Ontario, the 
Honourable John P. Robarts, in his statement to the Legisla- 
ture, May 8, 1969, with regard to expansion of GO Transit: 


"The Government of Ontario recognizes the need for an 
integrated, total approach to the emerging problems of trans- 
portation in our heavily-populated urban centres. I use the 
work emerging because transportation experts agree that in 
our early recognition we have the capability of dealing with 
them before they grow to overwhelm our expanding commun- 
ities. We can take advantages of the lessons of the experi- 
ences of the great cities of the world. We are prepared to 
take the bold approach to find the right answers while we still 
have time on our side. We have done this in the GO Transit 
experiment. But experience with this service has not satisfied 
us that this is any more than one element in the ultimate 
solution. 


"The high level of investment required for mass transportation 
systems of any kind necessitate that the fullest investigation 
be carried out to prove their economy and effectiveness. The 
money that we are prepared to make available in our search 
for acceptable solutions will, I am confident, be a wise invest- 
ment that will ensure greater value for our transportation 
dollar. 


'The approach we have adopted in Ontario is a logical approach 
to bring about orderly development of the province and, in 
particular, our highly-populated areas." 
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